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Chapter 1 
Introduction 


Citizenship is a central contested concept in contemporary social 
science theory. Discourses about citizenship inevitably have two dimensions, 
the normative (what should be) and the empirical (what is). 

Citizenship establishes the boundaries of the political community. It 
defines that which is public and that which is private. It also tells us who is 
in and who is outside of the political community. The boundaries of 
citizenship are set by the interactive combination of three pivotal 
dimensions of citizenship in a particular time and place: democratic self- 
governance; the specific constellation of citizens' rights and responsibility; 
and die matter of identity that comes with the sense of belonging to or being 
affiliated with a political community. 

1.1 Different Tradition in Citizenship Thought 

Discussions of citizenship often start by outlining the liberal, 
communitarian, and civic republican approaches. As with most 
categorizations, these perspectives arc groups of ideas with standard 
structuring dimensions rather than categories into which particular ideas 
around citizenship can help he slotted neatly. However, it is useful to 
summarize the dominant elements of these perspectives as a route to 
understanding some of the divergent thinking around citizenship. 

1.2 Citizenship in Liberal Thought 

Liberal theories promote the idea that citizenship is a status that 
entitles individuals to a specific set of universal rights granted by the state. 
Central to progressive thought is the notion that individual citizens act 
'rationally' to advance their interests, and that the role of the state is to 
protect citizens in the exercise of their rights. [ 1 ] In this 'protection' role of 
nights, liberty is understood in negative terms (freedom from).[ 2 ] Granting 
each individual, the same formal rights are recognized to promote equality 
by making a person's political and economic power 'irrelevant' to rights 
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claims. As this implies, exercising rights is seen as the choice of citizens, 
assuming they have the necessary resources and opportunities. [3] While 
rights to participate have long been central to liberal thought, these are 
mostly rights to political participation. Above all, it is the right to vote within 
a representative democratic system. 

Marshall (1950) might be considered a civic liberal. His 
conceptualization of citizenship, particularly his insertion of social rights to 
the previous dyad of political and civil rights, is often considered a good 
starting point for contemporary thinking. 'The understanding of citizenship 
underlying Marshall's work, which should be situated in its post-war British 
context of economic expansion, is marked by a faith in the capacities of the 
state to protect individuals from social and economic uncertainties through 
welfare provision. [4] Marshall argued that citizens have a right to their 
minimal social and economic needs and that the state should provide this 
security. As with most liberal thinkers, he argued not to eliminate 
inequalities but to reduce the risks associated with capitalism for the poorest 
citizens. This, in Marshall's view, would lead to an overarching sense of 
community' and social cohesion. 

Rawls might be considered a utilitarian liberal. [5] Going beyond 
Marshall's conception of welfare as a minimal safely ncL Rawls (1971) 
introduced the more dynamic notion that, through state redistribution 
mechanisms, or Increase in the share of the better off should increase the 
stock for the worse olT. Like Marshall, however, he did not propose equality 
per se through such redistribution. Instead, he argued that liberty. It entails 
individuals being able to make choices through the courses of their lives, 
which are not constrained by their initial (at birth) socio-economic 
endowments. 

For Rawls, lire goal of the 'good society' is the greatest achievement of 
individual interiors for the highest number of citizens, and the role of the 
political realm is to protect individuals by leaving diem unhindered in 
pursuit of their interests. He portrayed 'participation' as a political process in 
the public sphere, in which all citizens have an equal right (but no 
obligation) to take part in, and determine, 'the constitutional process, which 
establishes the laws to which they are to comply.'[6] He also argued that to 
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achieve rational consensus in the political arena, religious and philosophical 
matters on which agreement cannot be reached should not be included in 
public debate and that no definition of the 'good life' should be imposed on 
people in their private lives. He thus drew a sharp distinction between 
citizenship as a political identity and other identities, attachments, and 
loyalties. 

1.3 Citizenship in Communiterian Thought 

The notion of the 'self-interested,' 'independent' individual which 
Rawls and other liberal thinkers construct has been critiqued by 
communitarians, such as Sandal (1998), who argue that an individual's sense 
of identity is produced only through relations with others in the community 
of which she or he is a part. As this implies, communitarian thought centers 
on the notion of the socially-embedded citizen and community belonging. 
The individual, it is argued, can only realize her or his interests and identity 
through deliberation over the 'common good' and 'individual liberty is 
maximized through public service and the prioritization of the 'common 
good' over the pursuit of individual interest.'[7] 

For communitarians, citizenship is defined through and is seen to 
develop particular' civic virtues,' such as respect for others and recognition 
of the importance of public service, concerning post-modern societies. 
Sandal argues that the civic virtue distinctive to our time is the capacity to 
negotiate our way among the sometimes overlapping, sometimes conflicting 
obligations that claim us, and to live with the tensions to which our multiple 
loyalties give ties'. Thus, in contrast to much liberal thought, which 
'dismisses the possibility of assigning any political or legal meaning to group 
rights, communitarians assert the group as the defining center of identity 
and that all individuals imagine themselves only concerning the larger 
community as the basis of common ground.'[8] 

1.4 Citizenship in Civic Republican Thought 

Civic republican thought attempts to incorporate the liberal notion of 
the self-interested individual within the communitarian framework of 
egalitarianism and community belonging. Like communitarian, though, it 
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emphasizes what binds citizens together into a community. For civic 
republican writers, however, this is underpinned by a concern with 
individual obligations to participate in communal affairs. [9] In contrast to 
free thought, civic republicans, such as Oldfield, argue that essential 
resource is necessary to enable participation in community life, rather than 
conceiving them as fundamental rights per se as this suggests, much civic 
republican writing promotes deliberative forms of democracy, in contrast to 
the liberal emphasis on representative political systems. [10] 

Central to much civic republican writing, such as that of Habermas. 
Miller and Beiner is the idea that citizenship should be understood as a 
minion civic identity, shaped by a shared public culture. Miller, 
conceptualizations of citizenship, which blends the classical communitarian 
emphasis on belonging with the recognition that 'modem societies are likely 
to contain a far greater diversity of interests than their classical forbears.'[11] 
He thus proposes that citizenship, as a civic identity, can unite citizens so 
long as this identity is more durable than their separate identities as 
members of different groups (ethnic, religious, etc.). 

Assuming that citizens will form factional groups based on their 
interests to press for them in the political realm, he argues that 
representatives of these groups must be able to put sufficient distance 
between their particular's demands and those of others to be able to deal 
with the later objectively - thus producing 'an effective balance between 
toleration and obligation.' For Miller, a context of toleration involves citizens 
participating politically as advocates of particular interests, with their 
concern focused on Fairness between different sections of the community 
and the pursuit of joint ends'. Miller thus conceives citizenship as' common 
identification at the level at which most significant decisions affecting the 
shape of society are made.'[12] 

A significant concern of contemporary citizenship theory is to link the 
liberal, communitarian, and civic republican traditions. Many theorists 
attempt to find ways of uniting the liberal emphasis on individual rights, 
equality, and due process of law, with the communitarian focus on belonging 
and the civic republican focus on methods of deliberation, collective action, 
and responsibility. 
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At the center of much contemporary writing is the need to 
conceptualize citizenship as both a status, which accords a range of rights 
and obligations and an active practice. [13] As Oldfield argues, there is a 
difference between citizenship as status and citizenship as a practice. 'To be 
a citizen in the legal and sociological sense means lo enjoy the rights of 
citizenship necessary for the agency and social and political participation, lo 
act as a citizen involves fulfilling the potential of that status.' Making a 
similar distinction. Dames proposes three ways in which collective action 
provides a means through which citizenship can be addressed in social 
policy: as a social right, as a form of agency and practice, and as a 
relationship of accountability between public service providers and their 
users. [14] 

Many argue for the recasting of participation in social, political, and 
economic life as a question of fundamental citizenship rights. While versions 
of classical citizenship thought to portray political involvement as a right, 
extending this to encompass the participation in social and economic life 
political, social rights, through recasting citizens as their active creators 
assert, people cannot realize their lights lo health, for example, if they 
cannot exercise their democratic rights to participation in decision-making 
around health service provision. Thus, while social rights can be seen as real 
freedoms in enabling citizens to realize their political and civil rights, 
participation as a right can be seen as real freedom that allows citizens to 
recognize their social rights. [15] 

Lister argues that 'citizenship as participation represents an expression 
of human agency in the political arena, broadly defined: citizenship as rights 
enable people to the net as agents.' Human agency is central to the liberal 
conceptualization of individuals as 'autonomous, purposive actors, capable 
of choice,' in which individuals' actions and choices constitute a process of 
self-development orientated towards their plans and needs. [16] In linking 
participation and rights in this way. Lister asserts that human agency is 
located in dialectical relationships with social structures (simple agency) and 
embedded in social relations (citizenship agency). 
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Lister asserts that 'human agency embedded in social relations' is 
integrally related to consciousness: 'to act as a citizen requires first a sense of 
agency, the belief that one can act, acting as a citizen, especially collectively, 
in turn, fosters that sense of agency. Thus agency is not simply about the 
capacity to choose and act but also about a conscious capacity which is 
important to the individual's self-identity'.[17] 

The notion of agency is used by some writers, particularly feminists, to 
argue that if all humans are regarded as agents, there can be no grounds for 
some groups to have a greater right to exercise this capacity as citizens than 
others. Marquand warns that to frame citizenship as an agency in this way, it 
places an undue obligation on people to apply that agency to gain 
citizenship status. And, as Lister argues, it carries the danger of excluding 
those who do not participate on the basis either of choice or ability. Drawing 
on Held, she argues that what is essential is to create an enabling 
environment so that all citizens can participate, acting as citizens, if they so 
wish. 


Conceptualizing citizenship as an agency gives a central role to the 
individual's self-identity as a citizen, emphasizing the thought and action, 
which this enables. Barnes, working with groups of people with destabilizes 
in the UK. [18] In this context, the direct involvement of service users in the 
decision-making processes of public services engendered a sense that, rather 
than being passive beneficiaries or consumers of these services, they were 
'active agents making and creating the services they receive.' Through being 
offered opportunities to participate, this group of service-users developed 
identities as 'active agents in their affairs.' It was able to use these identities, 
which they played a part in defining, to act strategically to improve the 
services they used.[19] 

As Barnes notes, while officials showed commitment to user 
involvement, few associated tills activity with citizenship, and there was 
resistance to the idea that organized user groups are stakeholders in an 
increasingly complex system of local governance. This latter analysis 
highlights the point that while stale service providers offered opportunities 
for user group participation, they bracketed off this activity as merely 
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representing 'user involvement' and a route to enabling people to become 
more active users of services perceiving it as active citizenship. [20] 

While this demonstrates the relational nature of agency, as 
emphasized by Lister, it more explicitly illustrates the need for processes of 
recognition and conscientization to involve state service providers as well as 
citizens, since the power to define citizen status and activity lies not only in 
citizens themselves but in the institutions and actors with which they work. 
If citizens themselves interest their business as citizenship practice and an 
expression of their agency and rights to participate, this may create a force 
for change. But if people's participation is understood to be 'user 
involvement,' rather than the practice of citizenship rights and obligations, 
this participation is effectively depoliticized. 

With the rise of the 'good governance' agenda, the recasting of 
citizenship participation as an expression of citizenship rights and the 
human agency has met with the growing concern not only for citizen' voice,' 
but also for influence and accountability. Gaventa and Valderrama, for 
example, define citizenship participation as involving The 'direct ways in 
which citizens' influence and exercise control in governance.' As this 
suggests, new thinking around citizenship participation emphasizes the 
direct intervention of citizens in public activities and the accountability of 
the state and other responsible institutions to citizens. [21] 

In contrast to civic republican thought, this inserts a relational 
dynamic into citizenship, placing obligations on both citizens and the state 
through participatory democratic systems. As a study by the Commonwealth 
Foundation argues: 'In the past, the relationship between the state and 
citizens has tended to be mediated and achieved (or thought to be) through 
the intermediaries, elected representatives, and political party structures. 
But this aspect of participation in governance for a good society requires a 
direct connection between citizens and the state. 

The connection between the citizen and the state must be based on 
participation and inclusion'. In mm. this entails institutional reforms that 
enable democratic involvement through the production of new forms of 
relationship between civil society and the state.[22] Blair asserts that a 
decentralized system of governance enables citizens to engage in the 
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decision-making processes which affect their lives, and encourages 
governments to increase their accountability through direct mechanisms of 
citizen oversight. Indeed, as Cornwall and Gaventa propose, when citizens 
perceive themselves as actors in governance, rather than passive 
beneficiaries of services and policy, they may be more able to assert their 
citizenship through actively seeking greater accountability, as well as 
through participation in the shaping of policies that affect their lives. 

1.5 Review of Literature 

Kymlicka and Norman in 'Return of die citizen: A survey of recent 
work on citizenship' - argue 'The consist of citizenship is composed of three 
main elements or dimensions. The first is citizenship as legal status, defined 
by civil, political, and social rights. Here, the citizen is the legal person free 
to act according to claim the law's protection. It need not mean that the 
citizen takes part in the law's formulation, nor does it require that rights he 
uniform between citizens. The second considers citizens specifically are a 
society's political participation in society's political institutions. The third 
refers to citizens as membership in a political community that furnishes a 
distinct source of identity. In citizenship identity and social inequality, 
Gabriel de la Paz, argue that 'citizenship identity depends not only on legal 
status but essentially access to social and economic resources. Thus, 
citizenship identity, the sense of belonging and solidarity, is necessarily 
connected with the die problem of unequal distribution of resources in 
society. The modern conception of universal citizenship, especially when 
combined with extreme inequality and poverty, lends to exclude some 
groups and individuals.' 

Ashraf Ghani and Clave Lockhart in 'Citizenship explain citizenship as 
a process of creatively balancing the tensions between inequality and 
solidarity by enmeshing persons as individuals and groups within networks 
of mutual rights and obligations, themselves part of social order, which is 
thereby rendered legitimate. Reflections about how best to balance the 
tension between inequality and solidarity have long been a critical element 
of group dynamics surrounding citizenship. The impact of globalization has 
complicated the traditional relationship between the state and citizen-rule 
making powers have become more diffuse. In contrast, citizenship status has 
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become more broadly defined-further confusing analysis of how best to 
conceive of rights and rules in contemporary society.' 

In (Re) articulations of Citizenship, Aihwaong asserting for 
rearticulating of citizenship. According to him, the confluences of global 
flows, by forming new spaces and entanglements of possibilities, have a 
mutating effect on citizenship. In an ever-shifting landscape configured by 
motilities and positionalities, the idea of citizenship tied to the terrain and 
imagination of a nation-stale is called into question. In theory, citizenship as 
protected entitlements depends on membership in nation-states. But 
increasingly in practice, rights and benefits are realized through specific 
mobilizations and claims in millions of globalized contingency. The 
movements of global markets, technologies, and populations interact to 
shape unique spaces of political mobilization and demands. As rights and 
protections long associated with citizenship are becoming disarticulated 
from the state, they are rearticulated with elements such as market-based 
interests, transnational agencies, free tics, and marginalized populations.' 

On the concept and Models of citizenship has been written by Erika 
Gonzalez. Garcia defines citizenship through four elements - as a status of 
rights, inclusion, and exclusion-boundaries of nationality, membership, and 
identity, and citizenship as participation. Further, he analyzes three models 
of citizenship-Liberal, communitarian, and republican. Liberal citizenship 
methodologically and axiologically individualistic, while communitarian 
lakes community and cultural identity. Republicans are paying attention to 
the civic virtue of citizenship. 

Ruth Lister, in inclusive citizenship, gender, and poverty: some 
implicates for education for citizenship, argues that traditional citizenship 
theory tended to highlight the inclusionary side and largely to ignore the 
exclusionary. One way of thinking about inclusive citizenship, with the 
boundaries of a nation-state, is to take the main components of citizenship- 
membership and to belong; the rights and obligations that flow from that 
membership; and equality of status - and argue that they should apply to all 
citizenship has exposed the myriad ways in which marginalized groups have 
been excluded from full enjoyment of these different elements of citizenship 
to the determinant of their citizenship as both a status and a practice.' 
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John Gaventa in Exploring citizenship, Participation, and 
Accountability, asserting to fill the gap between citizens and institutions. 
According to him in the past, there has been a tendency to respond to the 
gap that exists between citizens and institutions in one of two ways. On the 
one hand, attention has been paid to strengthening the processes of 
participation. These are how poor people exercise voice through new forms 
of deliberation, consultation, and mobilization designed to inform and 
influence larger institutions and policies. On the other hand, growing 
attention has been paid to strengthening the accountability and 
responsiveness of these institutions and procedures through institutional 
design changes and focusing on enabling structures with good governance. 
Each perspective has often perceived the other as inadequate, with one 
warning that consultation without attention to power and politics will lead 
to 'voice without influence'. In contrast, the other argues that reform of 
political institutions without notice to inclusion will only reinforce the status 
quo.' 


Niamn MCnarnara, Orla Muldoon, Clifford Stevenson and lime 
Slattery in 'Citizenship Attributes as the Basis for intergroup Differentiation: 
Implicit and Explicit Intergroup Evaluations suggest to considering the need 
for a broader more inclusive definition of citizenship which moves beyond 
the agency focus of most theoretical, policy and popular understandings of 
the concept and moves towards valuing concern for others and an ethic of 
caring. Such a definition is needed to recognize and foster the potential 
contributions of marginalized and disempowered groups within society. 

Naila Kabeer, in 'citizenship, affiliation, and exclusion: Perspective from the 
South, argues that the history of citizenship has been one of the terrible 
exclusions stemming from the denial of respect, rights, dignity and even 
humanity by some groups lo other. Indeed, from its earliest inception, 
citizenship has been as much about inclusion as inclusion. 

Charles Gore, in "Markets, citizenship, and social exclusion, analyzes 
social exclusion as incomplete citizenship, which is due to deficiencies in 
possession of citizenship rights and inequalities in the status of citizenship. 
Critical analytical questions are how the range of citizenship rights are 
increased and reduced, the inter-relationships between different types of 
rights, and the inter-relationship between the norm of equality' in the status 
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of citizenship and the social inequalities associated with the functioning 
markets. 

T.H. Marshal, in his 'citizenship and social class, observed that 
citizenship implies lull membership of a community: those who possess this 
status are equal concerning the rights and duties associated with it. 

In dynamics of citizenship and culture, Jan Willem Duyvendan and 
Christian Broer examine how globalization and the accompanying economic 
transformations, demographic changes, and welfare slate restricting have 
given rise to new class differentials, new risks, and further deliberations and 
conflicts over citizenship and belonging. 

Naila Kabeer in 'The search for' inclusive' citizenship: Meanings and 
Expressions in an Inter-connected World' proclaim that there are absolute 
values that people associated with citizenship that cut across die barriers 
that divide them: 

i. Justice: This is not retributive justice, but a notion of when it is fair 
for people to be treated the same, and when it is reasonable for them 
to be treated differently ii. recognition: of the intrinsic worth of human 
beings, but also their differences 

iii. self-determination: people's ability to exercise some degree of 
control over their own lives 

iv. Solidarity: capacity to identify with others and to act with them in 
their claims for justice and recognition. 

Ediberto Roman, in his influential hook' citizenship and its exclusions', 
has analyzed the construction and complexity of citizenship. His study 
shows the de jure subordination, and de facto subordination of citizen status 
in the American context provides a lens to find citizenship construction and 
dialectics of exclusion and inclusion of citizenship.' 

Peter Kivisto and Thomas Mast in his hook' Citizenship: Discourse, 
Theory and Transnational Prospects' analyze citizenship under four 
underlying themes - inclusions, Erosion, withdrawal, and Expansion. In the 
issue of integration, they deal with multiculturalism as a model of inclusion 
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Erosion denoting triumph of the market over citizenship, while withdrawal 
deal Putnam's Social capital theory Expansion is about Global citizenship.' 

Richard Bellamy, in his book' citizenship, explores the essential 
elements of citizenship under the changing circumstances in global as well 
as local level. He has asserted that revitalization of citizenship might be the 
solution to contemporary problems.' 

In the words of Engine F. Isin and Bryan S. Turner in Handbook of 
citizenship studies. The modern conception of citizenship ns merely a status 
held under the authority of a state has been contested and broadened to 
include various political and social struggles of recognition and 
redistribution as instances of claim-making, and hence, by extension, of 
citizenship, As a result, multiple conflicts based upon identity and difference 
(Whether sexual 'racial,' 'ethnic,' diasporic, ecological, technological, or 
cosmopolitical) have found new ways of articulating their claims as claims to 
citizenship understood not merely as a legal status but as political and social 
recognition and economic redistribution.' 

Turner, U.S., 1999. The Sociology of Citizenship' focused on how the 
terms on which citizenship have traditionally been based have 
fundamentally changed as a result of changes in economic, social, and 
military realities. While in the past, accesses to the entitlements of 
citizenship were organized around 'work, war, and reproduction,' how each 
of these has changed has made them less relevant as routes to citizenship. 
Modern society is no longer constituted by a dense network of associations, 
chapels, and communal associations, chapels, and municipal associations, 
and these changes raise questions about the possibilities of participation in 
contemporary society, and especially about the level of third- sector 
institutions such as voluntary associations in providing opportunities for 
social service and involvement. 

He argues that a vibrant democracy is unlikely to flourish without an 
authentic community, but whether or not voluntary associations can provide 
an active welfare service and accountability is possibly less important than 
whether they can provide an experience of community involvement that, in 
turn, can be schooling in democracy. The 'Marshallian framework' of rights 
has been eroded, such that while they are still important, these are no longer 
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sufficient to ensure social rights. And active citizenship has dramatically 
declined. A new regime right is emerging, although one not so much 
connected to the nation-state as global and universal human rights, 
reflecting problems of contemporary worldwide order and technological 
development. Different structures of working life, welfare, and welfare mean 
that necessarily fewer social rights ensue from fulfilling those functions. 
Simultaneously, other powers are more valued and appropriate in the 
modem world, and these are fewer nations and more universal. 

These changes, Turner, have argued, have more full ramifications. 
Perhaps the most basic and profound is that no longer is the negotiation of 
interferences between citizens of a nation and its governmental machinery 
the sole or even envisage a time when relations with particular states, as long 
as they stop short of violently repressive are irrelevant to participation in the 
issues of concern to citizens and with broad social legitimacy: instead 
involvement in the third sector, in the workplace and international fora will 
be more relevant. 

Summers, K, 1999, 'social movement and the social construction of 
human rights,' he asserts that social movement is needed in terms of both 
their 'instrumental' and 'expressive' dimensions. That is, not just their 
'interest.' Still, the articulation of demands, which are both generous and 
instrumental, and their 'expressive' dimensions, which go beyond identity 
into the broader realm of the cultural construction of values, norms lifestyle, 
identities symbols of instrumental/expressive, in articulating between the 
interest-identity divide, enables a more comprehensive understanding of 
social movement and their use and creation of rights discourses. 

The construction and use of rights discourses by social movements 
have played an essential and decisive role in changing structures of power, 
both I respect to concentrated 'sites' of power and the way that energy is 
embedded in everyday social relations, lie argues that many writers have 
considered rights discourses in purely instrumental terms. In contrast, he 
suggests that rights discourses also operate to legitimate alternative values, 
norms, and lifestyles and validate the perspectives and lifestyles of oppressed 
by particular relations arid structures of power. He asserts that drawing on 
Gramsci can be seen as counter-hegemony at the level of public common 
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sense'. Social movements have made use right discourses and proliferated 
whole new sets of rights claim to, as Melucci puts it, 'make power visible,' 
utilizing rights claims to challenge such relations and structures of power, 
both instrunicnta.lv and expressively. 

He argues that human rights a:e necessarily enmeshed in relation and 
structures of power in particular socio-historical contexts and constructed in 
real social and political struggles. Further, rights are not the product of social 
relations, but embedded within them 'positioned at the concrete conjecture 

of two fields of the social: agency and power.human rights are above all 

the result of historical political struggles'. The artistic side of social 
movement Motion, he asserts, seeks to embed new values and norms into 
social, cultural life. Indeed, it is only insofar as social movements succeed in 
shifting structures of power and thus reconstruct historicity, to transform 
such values ill to 'common sense' Stammers thus argues that rights are 
created through social movement struggles, and shifts in norms occurring 
through efforts, and are often normalized and depoliticized in their 
institutionalisation. Rights claims lie, thus asserts the tool, not the end of 
social-political. 

Iain, and Wood, P., 1999, 'Citizenship and Identity,' it is starting with 
the assertion that citizenship is a differentiate from of identity produced, 
through identifications with different groups, Isin and wood argues that each 
set of group claim o rights can be conceptualized as a form of citizenship. 
Through this, they move beyond the nationalist imaginary of citizenship to 
envision multi-layered citizenship, of which national citizenship as a sense of 
the 'right to have rights' and advocating for one's perception of their rights, s 
opposed to the passive status of 'rights bearer.' In doing so, they emphasize 
the process of rights claims rather than the content of those rights. They 
argue that citizenship writing has, to no small extent, ignored that 
citizenship rights are not only exercised from particular physical space but 
that processes of claiming public spaces are central to the creation of rights 
and, thus, citizenship identities. 

They assert that understanding the differentiated reality of people's 
sense and practice of citizenship requires a robust conceptualization of 
group identity formation, a formal recognition of group rights, and an 
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understanding of citizenship as ail articulating principle for different levels 
and forms of group rights. Drawing on Berline's conceptualization of a 'third 
form of liability/ they assert that theorization of group rights have 
overlooked the centrality of 'solidarity, fraternity, mutual understanding and 
the need for the association on equal terms' to group rights claim. 
Recognizing that different people have different capacities and resources to 
form identities and interests, however, they argue that citizenship should be 
seen as an institution for reducing these inequalities and that acknowledging 
the multiple and differentiated reality of citizenship enables citizens to 
define and claim their entry points for inclusion. 

Healer, D., 1999, 'What is Citizenship,' starts with an exploration of the 
liberal and civic republican tradition. Regarding the liberal concern with 
rights, he argues that, within many states, there is a fundamental gap 
between enshrined rights and the rights citizens enjoy in practice. For many 
citizens, the problem ranges from rights effectively denied, rights not 
defined hut mostly available, rights described in a distorted form, to reasons 
that are set but challenging to claim in practice. He argues that the civic 
republican focus on community's ideals of belonging and participation must 
be adapted in recognition of the complexities of multiple forms of belonging 
that shape people's lives. Heater moves on to critically analyze what 
citizenship might mean for different people in the contemporary context of 
globalization and localization, through which he explores the notion of 
multiple citizenship, and critically examines the interactions of citizenship 
action, citizenship education, and accountability'. 

Goetz, A.M. and Gaventa, ]., 2001, 'From consultation to influence: 
bringing citizen voice and client focuses into service delivery,' it is based on a 
wide range of case studies that demonstrate a different mechanism for 
citizens engagement, this paper identity the conditions for enhancing the 
effectiveness of citizens' efforts to transform voice and consultation into real 
influence. Central to this is the identification of public sector reforms, which 
produce more excellent responsiveness and accountability to the poor client. 
The characteristics found to be most important were: 

a) Legal standing or formal recognition of non-governmental observer 

within policy-making arenas, 
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b) Continuous presence for these observes throughout the process of 
the agency's work, 

c) Structured access for citizens to the flow of official documentary 
information, 

d) Either observer to issue dissertating reports directly to legislative 
bodies, of service users to demand a formal investigation ad seek legal 
redress for poor or nondelivery of services. 

The paper maintains that the extent to which citizens influence the 
design and delivery of public services, and the extent to which stales 
are capable of responding, will depend upon the interaction of three 
factors: 

I. The socio-cultural and economic power of the client group in 
question. 

II. The nature of the political system and the organization of the 
political competition. 

The nature and power of the state and its bureaucracies. 

According to Will Kymlicka, in 'contemporary Political Philosophy: An 
Introduction,' citizenship is intimately linked to liberal ideas of individual 
rights and entitlements on the one hand, and communitarian views of 
membership in and attachments to a particular community on the other. 
Citizenship discourse is vibrant, vital, and complex. Existing literature shows 
citizenship as an interdisciplinary character. Citizenship has various 
dimensions like social, Political, Economic, Cultural, legal, etc. 

1.6 Gap of Literature 

Most of the literature is basically against the liberal idea of citizenship, 
while some are focused on gender, race, and ethnicity, etc. Such kinds of 
effort hide the truth of the exclusionary nature of citizenship. At the same 
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time, I have tried to explore citizenship from the perspective of social 
exclusion and try to give a proper shape of the idea of citizenship and 
inclusion. 

1.7 Objectives of the Study 

The following objectives will be achieved in the present study: 

1. To analyze citizenship on the micro-level and macro-level. 

2. To conceptualized citizenship through.' from the perspective of 
social exclusion. 

3. To showing the dynamics of exclusion and inclusion in citizenship. 

1.8 Methodology 

The present study will be analyzed through an informative and 
analytical method to achieve the study's objective. 

Because in this present research methodology explanations the nature 
of individual relationships. And hypothecs testing provides an 
understanding of the relationships that exist between variables. Zikmund 
(1984) suggests that the degree of uncertainty about the research problem 
determines the research methodology. 

Frequently, when we write reports for an organization, we are involved 
in 'meta-analysis' - it is never called that. What is a meta-analysis? It consists 
of the re-analysis of a collection of research studies that have been subject to 
analysis separately, but not together 

I used existing materials or "secondary' sources," such as journals, 
books, and government sources. My review based oil theoretical research 
that is performed as secondary data analysis. 

An advantage of secondary data analysis is relative speed. It is a 
definite advantage of most, but not all, secondary data theses. Library-based 
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or Internet-based research is usually much faster. For example, with 
longitudinal data, a set of well-run surveys could take six years to obtain 
coverage plus the analysis. This is impossible for all thesis writers. 

Thus, the balance between theory and fact in reports is often 
misunderstood. The role of philosophy is to provide a model of the world 
that assists in decision-making. But for the method or model to have the 
strength, it needs to be underpinned by hard data. This also enables the 
implications and outcomes to be quantified. 
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Chapter 2 


Membership and Belonging: Singularity or Plurality 

Membership lies at the heart of citizenship. To be a citizen is to belong 
to a given political community. However, this link with membership renders 
citizenship 'exclusive' in ways that have become increasingly controversial. It 
makes citizens part of a select group who enjoy privileges denied to non¬ 
members. 

In other words, citizenship can be succinctly defined in terms of two- 
component features. The first is that it constitutes membership in a polity. 
As such, citizenship inevitably involves a dialectical process between 
inclusion and exclusion, between those deemed eligible for citizenship and 
those who ate denied the right to become members. Second, membership 
brings a reciprocal set of duties and rights, both of which vary by place and 
time. 


T.H. Marshall defined citizenship as "full and equal membership in a 
political community".[1] According to him, citizenship is constituted by 
three rights: civil, political, and social. 

Bryan Turner explains that: at the heart of Marshall's account of 
citizenship lies the contradiction between the formal political equality of the 
franchise and the persistence of huge social and economic inequality, 
ultimately rooted in the character of the capitalist market and the existence 
of private property. Marshall proposed the extension of citizenship as the 
principal political means for resolving, or at least containing those 
contradictions. [2] 

Among the first to revisit Marshall's theory, Brian Turner defines 
citizenship as a set of legal, economic, and cultural practices that define an 
individual as a competent member of society. Such practices shape the flow 
of resources to individuals and social groups. Turner's definition allows us to 
analyze how individuals and groups haw differentiated opportunities for 
becoming competent members of society. From this point of view, 
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citizenship identity, the sense of belonging and solidarity, is necessarily 
connected with the problem of unequal distribution of resources in society. 

According to Zamudio, there are three dimensions of citizenship: 
status, exercise, and conscience. Citizenship status is the set of rights and 
obligations between individuals and the state. Only those individuals and 
groups which fulfill all the requirements that define citizenship in a country 
will have the formal recognition of the state. Citizenship exercise refers to 
the conditions necessary for the realization of citizenship rights and the 
incorporation of new rights (the transformation of needs into legitimate 
rights), redefining, and expanding the previous notion of citizenship. Last 
but not least, citizenship conscience refers to the conviction of being a 
citizen, with die recognition of the state expressed in concrete practices that 
assure citizenship exercise. 

Citizenship conscience is, in turn, formed by three elements: 

1) The knowledge of citizenship rights and duties; 

2) The identification of the state as responsible for granting those 

rights and responsibilities through laws and policies that guarantee 

their fulfillment; and 

3) The recognition of legitimate ways to make demands. 

The state plays a fundamental role in creating a citizenship conscience 
because it arises from a reflexive process. If the state, its authorities, and 
institutions do not treat individuals as citizens, but as subjects, then those 
individuals will not be able to develop a citizenship conscience and, 
consequently, will not be capable of identifying the legal procedures for 
making demands. 

The equal legal status of citizenship under a specific nation-state 
unable to address the de facto condition of structural inequality, unequal 
resource distribution, pluralism, and group dynamics, Thus citizenship 
theory unable to capture the social closure and status hierarchy among the 
different groups and identities and their second class or incomplete 
citizenship. 
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Citizenship theory based on this conviction that members of the 
political community are members of the same cultural community. The 
growing inclusionary intervention from multiculturalism and polities of 
difference has challenged the traditional theory of citizenship. 

The politics of equal citizenship and economic redistribution 
(Welfarist policies) are not fully equipped, argue multiculturalists, and deal 
with the different concerns raised in multinational and political status. Thus, 
multiculturalists endorse the politics of recognition, which inspires a public 
philosophy premised on the concepts of identity and difference instead of 
the principle of equal citizenship. [3] The politics of recognition docs, like the 
politics of equal citizenship, have a universal basis, but that is not that 
everyone should be treated the same. On the contrary, the politics of 
recognition requires that everyone be recognized for their unique identity. 
The universal demands powers and acknowledgment of specificity. [4] 

'Multiculturalism is not about difference and identity per se but about 
those that are embedded in and sustained by culture; that is, a body of 
beliefs and practices in terms of which a group of people understand 
themselves and the world and organize their individual and collective 
lives'.[3] It is useful to see the current debates about multiculturalism as an 
extension of the liberal/communitarian debate because multiculturalists 
echo the communitarian's concern that we recognize that we are social 
beings that are embedded in particular cultures and value different cultural 
practices. Bhikhu Parekli argues that multiculturalism occupies a middle 
position between two dominant strands of political theory - naturalism (or 
monism) and culturalism (or pluralism). The former is espoused by a diverse 
array of philosophers ranging from Greek and Christian philosophers to 
Hobbes, Locke, and Mill, all of whom 'assumed that human nature was 
unchanging, unaffected in its essentials by culture and society, and capable 
of indicating what way of life was the best. [6] On the other hand, culturalists 
like Vico, Montesquieu, Herder, and the German Romantics argued for the 
opposite view. They believed that human beings were culturally constituted, 
varied from culture to culture, and share in common only the minimal 
species - derived properties from which nothing of moral and political 
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significance could be derived'.[7] But both of these positions, argue Parekli, 
are deeply problematic. 

Neither naturalism nor culturalism gives a coherent account of human 
life and helps us theories multicultural societies. One stresses the undeniable 
fact of shared humanity', but ignores the equally undeniable fact that human 
nature is culturally mediated and reconstituted and cannot by itself provide 
an intuitive basis for a cross-culturally valid vision of the good life; the other 
makes the opposite mistake. Neither grasps the two in their relationship nor 
appreciate that human beings are at once both natural and cultural, both 
alike and unlike, and like in, unlike ways. [8] 

So, multiculturalists share the conviction that cultural plurality must 
figure prominently in our theorizing about how we ought, collectively as a 
society, to live together. 

Multiculturalism talks about cultural exclusion. Further cultural 
exclusion led to political, economic, and social exclusion. The relationships 
among exclusionary processes are interconnected and overlapping. 

Cultural plurality and polities of multiculturalism are unable to take 
the issue of structural inequality' and discrimination of marginalized and 
historically excluded groups. 

Identifying equality with equal treatment ignores significant material 
differences in social position, division of labor, socialized capacities, 
normalized standards, and ways of living that disadvantage members of 
historically excluded groups. Commitment to substantial equality thus 
requires attending to rather than ignoring such differences.[9] 

Most modern societies contain multiple cultural groups, some of 
which unjustly dominate the state or other relevant social institutions, thus 
inhibiting minority cultures' ability to live entirely meaningful lives in their 
terms. Contrary to arguments for cultural neutrality, which until recently 
have been the orthodox liberal stance (equal citizenship), the politics of 
cultural differences argues that public accommodation to and support of 
cultural difference is compatible with and even required by just institutions. 
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Politics of difference has two versions, which Young calls politics of 
positional difference (PPD) and the politics of cultural difference (PCD), 
respectively. Both versions share some concerns. They both challenge 
difference-blind citizenship. They both argue that where group difference is 
socially significant for the issue of conflict, domination, or advantage, that 
equal respect may not imply treating everyone in the same way. Public and 
civic institutions may be either morally required or permitted to notice 
social group differences and treat members of different groups differently to 
promote equality or freedom. 

Politics of positional difference theorize social groups as constituted 
through interactions that make categorical distinctions among people in 
hierarchies of status or privilege. The production and reproduction of 
"durable inequality", as Charles Tilly calls it, involves processes where people 
produce and maintain the advantage for themselves and disadvantages for 
others, in terms of access to resources, power, autonomy, honor, or receiving 
service and deference through application of rules and customs that assume 
such categorical distinctions. 

The politics of positional differences argues that public and private 
institutional policies and practices that interpret equality as requiring being 
blind to group differences are not likely to undermine persistent structural 
group differences and often reinforce them. Even in the absence of formally 
discriminatory laws and rules, adherence to body aesthetic, struggle over 
power, and other dynamics of differentiation will tend to reproduce given 
absolute inequalities unless institutions take explicit action to counteract 
such tendencies. Thus to remove unjust disparities, it is necessary explicitly 
to recognize group differences and either compensate for disadvantage, 
revalue some attributes, positions or actions, or take individual steps to meet 
needs and empower members of disadvantaged groups. 

The politics of cultural difference assumes a situation of inequality 
prevalent in contemporary politics in which members of multiple cultures 
dwell. It believes that the stale or polity is dominated by one of these cultural 
groups, which usually, but not always, constitutes a majority of the polity's 
members. The situation of political conflict the nations of cultural difference 
aims is one where this dominant group can limit the ability of one or more of 
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the cultural minorities to live out their forms of expressions; or more 
benignly, the sheer ubiquity of the dominant culture threatens to swamp the 
minority culture to the extent that its survival as a culture may be 
endangered, even though the lives of the individual members of the group 
may be relatively comfortable in other ways. Under those circumstances of 
inequality of un-freedom, members of embattled cultural groups frequently 
demand exclusive rights and protections to enable their culture to flourish 
and claim rights to a political society of their own either within a federated 
relationship the dominant culture(s). 

The politics of cultural difference explicitly rejects political principles 
and practices that assume that a single polity in coincides with a unique 
common culture. This implies rejecting as well the assumption held by many 
theorists that for the slate and law to treat all citizens with equal respect 
entails that all be treated in the same way. 

As earlier, mentioned that citizenship implies a two-way relationship 
between the individual and the state. Social exclusion is often the effect of a 
process of discrimination or 'offering' based on cultural, social, and racial 
identity. Such discrimination can generate robust exclusionary processes. It 
can be systematic and intentional - resulting from policies embedded in the 
formal institutions of the state. 

The history of citizenship has been an unhappy one. The denial of 
resources and the rights of some groups by others is typical, and no 
historically significant form of citizenship has been incompatible with this 
type of exclusion. Thus citizenship as regular membership shapes the 
patterns of access to and exclusion from resources. 

The concept of citizenship viewed the nation-state as the ultimate 
arbiter of questions concerning membership and the content of citizen 
rights and duties. Tills discourse arises in the context of the growing 
interdependency of nations - economically tor specific and politically and 
culturally. Located in terms of what scholars variously refer to as 
transnationalism and globalization, new modes and loci of belonging that 
transcend existing political borders have begun to arise. 
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Seyla Benhabib describes contemporary developments in the following 
way: The modern nation-state system has regulated membership in terms of 
one principal category: national citizenship. We have entered an era when 
slate sovereignty has been frayed, and the Institution of national citizenship 
has been disaggregated or unbundled into diverse elements. New motilities 
of membership have emerged, with the result that the boundaries of the 
political community, as defined by the nation-state system, are no longer 
adequate to regulate group.[10] 

Although the rapidly growing literature on the expansion of 
citizenship is rich and complex, at this juncture, two models of citizenship 
challenge the slate's right to claim a monopoly on the membership of its 
citizenry, which is dual citizenship and nested citizenship. 

Dual citizenship increased dramatically in the latter decades of the 
twentieth century, and this trend has continued unabated in the present 
century. For a range of reasons, an ever-increasing number of nation-states 
have come to accept, or at test tolerate dual citizenship. On its face, this is a 
surprising trend because, in the not-too-distant past, it was widely assumed 
that citizenship and political loyalty to sovereign states were thought to be 
indivisible. This new development casts doubt on the assumption that 
overlapping membership violates the principle of popular sovereignty and 
that multiple ties and loyalties on the part of citizens in border-crossing 
social spaces contradict or poses a severe challenge to suite sovereignty. 

If dual citizenship is a pervasive feature of a majority of the world's 
nations, developed and developing states alike, nested citizenship is a far 
more limited and circumscribed phenomenon. It refers specifically to the 
newly emerging citizenship regime created by the constituent members of 
the European Union. What is nested citizenship? The image conjures up 
Russian dolls, with smaller toys contained inside larger and larger dolls. Juan 
Diez Medrano and Paula Guiticrrez succinctly describe the relationship in 
the following way: "Nested identities are lower - and higher-order identities 
such that the latter encompass the former". Nested citizenship is a form of 
multiple nationalities, but one in which various citizenship connotes full 
membership on numerous governance levels. Elizabeth Meehan defines the 
new and evolving citizenship in the EU as 'neither national nor 
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cosmopolitan, but... multiple in the sense that the identities, rights, and 
obligations associated... with citizenship are expressed through an 
increasingly complex configuration of common community institutions, 
states, national and transnational voluntary associations, regions, and 
alliances of regions.' 

The notion of nested citizenship presumes that the different levels of 
citizenship are inter-connected, rather than autonomously. Thus 
membership and belonging is an essential element of citizenship, but this 
membership is denied by the culture and structure of society and their 
plurality. Resource distribution also affects the association, while political 
power deprived some groups to the actualization of citizenship status. Even, 
the changing nature of citizenship averting the kind of membership and 
controlling of membership Idea of equality has been challenged by 
multiculturalism and politics of difference. The exclusion of vulnerable 
groups from citizenship status due to the notion of equal membership in the 
society is difference - blind approach of citizenship. 

Citizenship is the process of creatively balancing tensions between 
inequality and solidarity. Social policies must be addressed multiple 
belonging and group difference for actualizing complete citizenship status. 
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Chapter 3 

Citizenship as a Right 


Rights and obligations lie at the heart of the language of citizenship. At 
the center of much contemporary debate is the balance and nature of 
each.[i] As noted above, the rights approach stems from liberal thought, in 
which citizenship is understood as a formal status which entitles individuals 
to specific universalized rights enshrined in law, [2] 'Citizenship as 
obligations' has its roots in civic republican thought, in which political 
participation is understood as the civic duty of all citizens and the expression 
of their citizenship and social membership. 

In classical liberalism, rights are conceived as political and civil (rights 
to vote, protection of private property, freedom of speech, liberty of the 
person, etc.). Rights are formalized in law, and claiming and exercising rights 
is understood as a matter of choice for the individual. As Old field states, in 
liberal thought, 'the function of the political realm is to render service to 
individual interests and purposes, protect citizens in the exercise of their 
rights, and leave them unhindered in the pursuit of whatever collective and 
individual interests they may have.' 

As Oldfield's words suggest, liberalism promotes a slightly negative 
notion of freedom: 'freedom from' [3]. The renaissance of classical liberalism 
in the form of the New Right in many countries of the West has re-affirmed 
this negative definition of freedom: the absence of coercion and interference 
so that the role of the state is limited to the protection of the liberty of 
individual citizens. [4] 

As examples from around the world demonstrate, however, such 
negative freedoms do not enable citizens to claim rights since they require 
the resources, power, and knowledge to do so. [5] A woman's right not to be 
raped, for example, means little if her understanding of gendered relations 
implies that she does not conceive of forced sex as an infringement of her 
rights and is unable in any case to demand control over her body. [6] 
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Similarly, rights to the protection of property and livelihood mean 
little if claiming such rights requires sufficient resources, power, and 
knowledge to fight against corporate interests in formal political arenas. This 
is particularly so when corporate interests are portrayed as 'common 
interests' against the 'individual interests' of landowners and community 
members, a tension which introduces the notion of 'competing rights' As 
such examples suggest, the experience and outcomes of claiming rights are 
shaped partly by the person or institution claims are made against. [7] 

Thus, the other side of the rights coin is an obligation to respond and 
be held accountable. Furthermore, processes of claiming rights are 
inherently political and are played out as struggles between the interests, 
power, and knowledge of differently positioned actors. 

Those most disadvantaged in the relation of power and resources are 
those least likely to be conscious and able to assert their claims to rights. [8] 
As Plant argues, negative freedoms are intended to protect individual 
autonomy, to enable individuals to pursue their ends, which cannot be 
separated from the ability to do so. 

Marshall introduced a definite notion of liberty into citizenship 
through the concept of social rights; rights to welfare and resources, such as 
rights to health, education, and an elevated level of socioeconomic 
wellbeing, regardless of a person's standing in the market. For Marshall, 
access to such basic social welfare and resources was a right per se. However, 
if also argued, social rights are essential to enable all people to participate in 
social and political life, that is, to exercise their civil and political rights. [9] 

Central to Marshall's argument was that social citizenship promotes 
the 'deco modification of labor by de-coupling the living standards of 
individual citizens from their' market value' so that they are not dependent 
on selling their labor power in the market.'[10] In this argument, he links 
social citizenship rights to human need through individual autonomy, a 
linkage which recurs in contemporary theories of social citizenship rights. 
For example, Gould argues that the positive freedoms of social rights enable 
self-development through entitling all citizens to the social and economic 
conditions necessary for the achievement of their personal goals, as vital the 
enabling dimensions of universal entitlements to education and health. 
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Entitling all citizens to a bundle of social rights, Lister argues, helps to 
address social and economic inequalities and to 'promote the effective 
exercise of civil and political rights by groups disadvantaged in terms of 
power and resources.'[11] These arguments go beyond the formal rights of 
classical liberalism to conceptualize social rights as substantive rights: rights 
to the conditions, which enable the claiming of other reasons. 

Recognition that people's ability to claim one right often depends on 
the realization of other reasons has led to assertions of the indivisibility of 
political, social and civil rights and the need to pursue and enable each 
simultaneously argues, recognition of the inseparability of these rights 
confers equal weight to each and provides 'a means of strengthening the 
ability of vulnerable groups to claim social, political and economic resources 
to meet their needs.' 

However, some writers, such as Foweraker and Landers maintain that 
social rights are inherently different from political and civil rights, because 
they assume a claim on resources, that is, they refer to applications to 
benefits guaranteed by the state, rather than claims made against the state. 
The debate over the legitimacy of social rights is underpinned by opposing 
'negative' and 'positive' visions of freedom. [12] Moreover, as Plant points out, 
the exercise of political and civil rights also implies a claim on resources. 
Lister thus argues that the focus should be on the interaction between 
different forms of rights and obligations, and how that balance affects social 
relations of power and capabilities to take action as a citizen. 

Thinking in terms of a unified set of citizenship rights re-casts 
traditional approaches to social and economic welfare argue, social- welfare 
issues are typically posed as questions of whether the state should undertake 
to satisfy the social needs of a given group, and if so to what degree. This, as 
she asserts, not only permits a relatively limited number of answers and casts 
the debate in quantitative terms, but 'takes for granted the definition of the 
needs in question ... [and] occludes the fact that the interpretation of 
people's needs is itself a political stake, sometimes the political stake'. [13] 
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Das Gupta distinguishes between two opposing understandings of 
individuals in social policy, as the site of wants, such as hunger, which leads 
to consideration of needs, and as active choice-making agents, which leads 
to an account of rights. She argues that the focus on needs has led to the 
characterization of the beneficiaries of social policy as 'passive targets,' 
without their objectives and interests. Much contemporary social theory has 
moved beyond such top-down models, towards an emphasis on participation 
and partnership. Embracing the concept of rights promotes the idea that 
individuals are active agents rather than merely having needs that require 
satisfaction. [14] 

As Ferguson argues, however, rights and needs-based approaches are 
complementary, with needs-based approaches helping to identify the 
resource requirements of particular groups and rights-based approaches 
providing a means of strengthening people's claims to those resources'.[15] 
Rights can, therefore, be understood as legitimized claims, while needs are 
people's perceptions of their entitlement, which have yet to be legitimized. 
Thus, the rights perspective politicizes needs, and as Cornwall argues, 
'implies taking a stand on issues of social justice.' 

In the liberal view, entitling all citizens to a universal set of individual 
rights treats each person as formally equal. It provides a platform of power 
and legitimacy on which disadvantaged individuals and groups can challenge 
inequalities and injustices. [16] However, entitling all citizens to the same 
rights does not necessarily promote equitable outcomes. Indeed, it tends to 
general differences from the political and historical contexts in which they 
were produced and maintained and to ignore their fundamental influence 
over people's consciousness of and capabilities to advocate for their rights 
and needs. [17] Different citizens have vastly different needs, interests, and 
priorities, and each starts from a different position of power and 
resources. [18] 

As Ellison argues, imposing a universal set of values under the guise of 
concern for all produces a 'false uniformity,' which hides the realities of 
power and difference that 'make some more equal citizens than others.'[19] 
Paradoxically, rather than addressing inequalities, universalism can 
marginalize the already marginal and exacerbate social exclusion while 
simultaneously disguising this under a veneer of formal equality. Those with 
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the resources, power, and knowledge to shape definitions of rights and how 
they are put into practice can turn rights discourses and entitlements to 
their advantage. On the other hand, the very structure of exclusions means 
that the most marginalized are often unable to do so.[20] 

As this point suggests, despite their often Universalist definition in 
theory, in practice, rights are interpreted and mediated through situated 
struggles and claims-making processes. A body of writing on rights explores 
how rights claims are mediated through dominant discourses around those 
rights and the institutions and places in which rights struggles are played 
out. As situated actors deliberate over rights, they draw on their different 
power, knowledge, interests, and needs to define and shape the process and 
outcomes of rights claims. Since different rights often compete with and 
contradict one another (as with rights to information and reasons to 
corporate secrecy), rights claims are often played out as struggles of power 
and resources. [21] 

A focus on equitable outcomes requires a differentiated approach to 
nights that actively addresses the realities of power and inequalities 
institutionalized in societies. This point has led to conceptions of citizenship 
that start with the needs of the disadvantaged and seek to invest them with 
the power and resources required to actively challenge in equines and create 
their strategies and entry points for change. Rather than conceiving 
citizenship as defined by a bundle of individual rights and obligations, such 
an approach focuses on the "right to have rights" [22] and to advocate for 
one's perception of fairness. Thus, the emphasis shifts to the processes of 
rights claims, rather than the substance of those rights per se. In raising the 
notion of nights as created through citizens' collective struggles, this 
dynamic understanding promotes group rights. 

Stemming from the integration of liberal rights languages into civic 
republican thought, the notion of group rights stands in stark contrast to the 
individual's enlightened understanding as to the sole bearer of nights. The 
idea of group rights refers to rights specific to particular groups of people, 
such as women, ethnic minorities, or religious groupings, which protect and 
enable the realization of the particular needs, interests, and priorities of 
these groups. Accepting group rights implies recognition of, and respect for, 
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difference: It also promotes the notion of differentiated rights; that different 
groups may legitimately require different sets of rights, a point central to the 
arguments around cultural relativism and fairness." [23] 

For civic republican thinkers, the group is the defining center of 
identity. The integration of rights into this framework centers on the idea 
that the group is the logical focus of rights definitions and claims-making 
processes. Miller's theoretical framework, the process of citizenship 
participation, is identified as groups with the same needs and interests 
working together to articulate their priorities in public spheres, ultimately to 
define the 'common good.' Rights are thus understood as claimed but 
treated, through group struggles, [24], and formal recognition of group rights 
is seen to give power and legitimacy to group struggles for rights. 

However, the politics of power, representation, and mediation shape 
which issues are raised, and the processes and outcomes of rights struggle 
and claims-making processes. Moreover, as many writers state, there is a 
fundamental problem in the notion that there can be a "common good."[25] 
Since different people have very different capabilities and opportunities to 
participate, and the most marginalized are those likely to have the least 
power and resources, requiring citizens to participate politically to define 
and claim their rights, is perhaps most likely to promote a version of the 
'common good' which favors those who are already better-off. [26] 

Such critiques have promoted arguments for integrating the notion of 
group rights within a liberal citizenship framework, which emphasizes 
justice, equity, and due process of law. Kymlicka attempts to incorporate 
group rights within a progressive structure of individual rights. Centering his 
argument on ethnic minorities within majority cultures, he asserts that 
ethnic groups have legitimate reasons to sustain their value systems in so far 
as these protections are orientated towards a negation of external threats, 
rather than internal protections. Rights to express particular cultural beliefs 
and ways of being, for example, should not be threatened by the prejudices 
and discriminations experienced by minorities when faced with a dominant 
majority's attempts to produce what they see as the "ideal society."^] 
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However, cultural practices that result in the oppression of individual 
members of that group as with oppressions of women institutionalized 
within cultural practices and discourses are considered illegitimate. 
Kymlicka thus asserts the rights of individuals to cultural membership and 
practices while also affirming the rights of those individuals not to be 
oppressed by these cultural memberships. [28] 

As Isin and Wood state, however, it is challenging to apply Kymlicka's 
argument to the multiple, interlocking, and often contradictory realities of 
group identities and interests. The fragmentations and conflicts, which such 
multiple and contradictory struggles produce fuel both liberal and civic 
republican fears that formal recognition of differentiated rights might 
encourage individuals to focus on their 'narrow group interests and 
identities'; placing them in competition with those of other groups, 
overriding and degrading common understandings of citizenship and 
democracy. [29] However, this highlights the inherent tensions between the 
desire to formulate generalizing principles and the need to apply these 
principles within particular contexts. 

As Isin and Wood argue, the understanding group claims to rights 
requires recognition not only of the legitimacy of group rights but also of the 
extent to which group identity itself (as a form of solidarity) is central to 
people's sense of self, agency, and value. They draw on Berlin's notion of a 
'third form of liberty' to theories this in terms of claims to group 
recognition. [30] 

Like Marshall, Berlin asserted that freedom to pursue self- 
determination (positive liberty) is crucially different from freedom from 
constraint (negative liberty). He also pointed to the third form of liberty: 
privileges to the assertion of self and agency. He explained this through 
arguing that group recognition "is an independent source of human activity, 
as an entity with a will of its own ... to act by it (whether it is good, 
legitimate or not) and not to be ruled, educated, guided. As not being quite 
fully human, and therefore not quite free".[31] 

Although it entails negative freedoms for the entire group, this third 
form of liberty is closely related to "solidarity, fraternity, mutual 
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understanding and the need for the association on equal terms."[32] This 
might be understood as 'group liberty/ and, as Isin and Wood argue, 
explains why members of certain groups actively choose to curtail their 
liberties but still feel the enjoyment of their group liberty. It is a point of the 
importance of freedoms of association and belonging per re to people's sense 
of self and value. It is also arguable that giving status to group rights might 
provide greater legitimacy to group identities and strength to their common 
claims. Moreover, the belonging and selfhood such common identification 
produces is both a valued dimension of life and a basis for establishing a 
common ground on which group and individual conscientization, autonomy, 
and agency can be engendered. 
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Chapter 4 


Citizenship and Participation 

An emerging body of writing on citizenship focuses on the physical 
and social arenas in which citizens participate in decision-making 
processes [r], particularly with the conceptualization of participation as a 
fundamental citizenship right, questions of how to create new mechanisms 
and spaces to enable citizen engagement have become central. At the heart 
of these discussions is the need to go beyond the traditional places and tools 
for citizen participation, such as the ballot box, and to develop innovative 
processes that enable more inclusive and active involvement. [2] 

Some of the mechanisms which have been developed, such as the use 
of Participatory Rural Appraisal for poverty assessments, legislative theatre, 
and citizen juries[3], aim to extend the analysis and decision-making 
processes into the spaces in which citizens spend their everyday lives. Other 
mechanisms, such as participatory budgeting, aim to open up government 
spaces to citizens to enable them to take part in state decision-making 
processes. In some countries, mechanisms such as local radio, street theatre, 
and citizen video (where citizens produce videos to articulate issues of 
importance to them and then replay them at public meetings) have been 
developed by themselves as a means to disseminate information and bring 
about change. 

Each of these mechanisms works by creating and making use of new 
political spaces for citizen participation. As Cornwall and Gaventa, 'these 
new spaces and strategies offer enormous potential for constructing new 
forms of citizen participation — ones in which participation shifts from the 
"users and choosers" approach to one concerned with how citizens "make 
and shape" policies which affect their lives.'[4] 

As a body of contemporary critical analysis asserts, however, there is a 
need to better understand the complexities of power, representation, and 
claims, to know which are played out in participatory arenas.[5] Many 
writers highlight that participation in political processes first requires [6] a 
sense of the right to do so an understanding of the capabilities to participate 
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effectively and a sense that such participation will have an impact upon 
political processes. [7] 

Drawing on examples from around the world, Gaventa and Valderrama 
argue that the control of the 'participatory structure' and associated 
processes, defining the spaces, actors, agendas, and procedures, is usually in 
the hands of the government, and thus that inclusions and exclusions are 
often shaped from 'above'. This point is also made by Higgens-Wharf, who 
asserts that the structure and process of democracy affects, and is affected by 
people's sense and practice of citizenship. [8] As this suggests, there is likely 
to be a dialectical relationship between the messages about citizenship 
emanating from democratic structures and opportunities for citizen 
engagement, people's sense of citizenship, and the level, nature, and 
inclusiveness of open participation. 

Though not linked as directly to the questions of 'rights,' implied by 
citizenship participation, much can also be learned from the experiences of 
'community participation.' In stark contrast to the notion that 'communities' 
are organized groups of people with shared interests and needs, analysis of 
specific community participatory processes have shown that the 'consensus' 
reached in participatory analysis often centers on the priorities of particular 
people while excluding those of others. [9] Much gender analysis of 
community participation has uncovered evidence that 'community' 
consensus is often a 'male' consensus and even this 'male consensus' 
inevitably reflects the interests of particular people since 'men' do not have 
one set of needs, interests, and concerns solely through being male. 
Moreover, merely opening opportunities to participate does not enable all 
community members actually to do so, not least because socio-cultural 
discourses often reinforce the idea that some people are more capable of 
knowing and making decisions than others. 

These problems have been highlighted even when local communities 
engage in relatively long-term interactions with NGOs, who are both 
orientated towards including marginalized people and use particular 
methods (such as PRA, drama, video, etc.) to broaden the inclusiveness of 
participatory processes Extrapolating these problems beyond local 
communities to national or regional level 'communities of citizens', and their 
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interactions with a variety of institutions who may have vested interests in 
not including the interests and needs of marginalized people in their plans 
and policies highlight the complex realities at stake. 

From his research in India, Mosse argues that far from merely 
'uncovering hidden knowledge 's,' participatory arenas are specific social 
contexts, imbued with power and anticipation, in which knowledge is 
constructed for particular purposes. Similarly, drawing on Kesby and 
SPEECH argue that the interactions between participants and practitioners 
in participatory arenas can be seen as producing a specific social space in 
which communications are shaped by the practice of locally interpreted 
'participatory principles' (such as the claim that 'all knowledge's are equal). 
Further, as Jackson notes, far from being neutral, the attitudes, behavior, and 
interests of the development practitioners facilitating analysis shape the 
decision-making processes and outcomes. Such studies highlight the 
influence of the physical and social spaces in which participation occurs on 
the processes and outcomes of engagement between the different social 
actors involved. 

In contrast to much writing on citizenship participation, there is a 
radical body of thought, which shifts the terrain away from involvement with 
the state to an understanding of citizen participation as collective action 
within arenas separate from the state or against the state and Schonwalder 
argue that citizen participation is most effective when it is undertaken in 
spheres different from the state since participation within state structures 
most often involves a degree of assimilation or co-optation, and inevitably 
comes up against multiple bureaucratic obstacles and politically motivated 
resistances from within civil society. 

Arguing for a state-interaction level, but retaining the idea that 
citizenship action should be located in spaces separate from the stare, Laclau 
and Mouffe assert the notion of 'radical democratic pluralism.' 'Radical 
democratic pluralism' centers on the idea of a democratic unification of 
different citizenship struggles through the principles of liberty and equality. 
They argue that if these principles are understood as a 'common good,' they 
act as a unifying force between individuals and groups without contradicting 
rights to individual liberty and pluralist self—determination. In practice, this 
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would entail each group engaged in struggle feeling solidarity with other 
struggles through identifying with their common aims of equality and 
liberty. At the same time, each maintained a focus on its particularistic 
purposes. 

4.1 Democracy and Good Governance 

Democracy provides space for citizen participation. But even 
established democracies, these democracy deficits persist. There are two 
main reasons: 

I. First, corruption and elite capture subvert democratic institutions. 

II. Second, the inadequate reach of democratic institutions of 
participation. 

Giving a more excellent voice to poor people and developing countries 
will not be secure in the face of considerable imbalances in economic and 
political power among nations. But there is plenty of scopes to do better, 
through two approaches: 

a) Greater pluralism - expanding the space for non-state actors to 
influence policies and hold powerful actors accountable. 

b) More democratic international organizations -increasing 
representation, transparency, and accountability in decision-making. 

c) Democratic governance that responds to peoples' priorities is about 
more than people having the right to vote. It must be about 
strengthening voice and power through democratic politics that make 
participation and public accountability cut through institutions' elite 
control. 

d) 'Democratic governance that gives priority to poor peoples' 
economic interests is more than about institutions and rules that 
promote efficiency but also fairness and social justice. 
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e) Democratic governance in the fast-changing global community of 
the 21 St century is more than public management within borders but 
institutions, rules, and practices beyond borders and by actors beyond 
the state but also civil society groups and private businesses. 

f) While the "good governance" debate was initially cast in the r98os 
and early r99os as the opposite of state-dominated economic and 
social development of previous decades—calling for the shrinking or 
jettisoning of state institutions—it is essential to recognize that the 
good governance debate of the present day is more about improving 
and reforming the functioning of democratic institutions including the 
and exploring more active creative roles for non-state actors. Contrary 
to the economic liberalization programs of the r98os, the political 
liberalization programs of the r990S (with greater emphasis on 
democracy, human of "minimalist state" proponents: AT frame time, 
low being held more accountable than ever before, and they have to 
contend with the volatility associated with globalization in all its 
forms. 

Good governance has eight major characteristics. It is participatory, 
Consensus accountable, transparent, responsive, effective, and efficient. 
Equitable and inclusive and follows the rule of law. It assures that corruption 
is minimized; the views of minorities are taken into account and that the 
voices of the most vulnerable in society are heard in decision-making. It is 
irresponsible to the present and future needs of the community. 

4.1.1 Participation 

Participation by both men and women is a crucial cornerstone of good 
governance. Involvement could be either direct or through legitimate 
intermediate institutions or representatives. It is essential to point out that 
representative democracy does not necessarily mean that the concerns of the 
most vulnerable in society would be taken into consideration in decision 
making. Participation needs to be informed and organized. This means 
freedom of association and expression on the one hand and organized civil 
society, on the other side. 

4.12 Rule of law 
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Good governance requires fair legal frameworks that are enforced 
impartially. It also requires full protection of human rights, particularly 
those of minorities. Impartial enforcement of laws requires an independent 
judiciary and a fair and incorruptible police force. 

4.1.3 Transparency 

Transparency means that decisions are taken, and their enforcement is 
done in a manner that follows the rules and regulations. It a so means t at 
information is freely available and directly accessible to those who will be 
affected by such decisions and their enforcement. It also means that enough 
information is provided and provided in easily understandable forms and 
media. 

4.1.4 Responsiveness 

Good governance requires that institutions and processes try to serve 
all stakeholders within a reasonable timeframe. 

4.1.5 Consensus oriented 

There are several actors and as many viewpoints in a given society. 
Good governance requires mediation of the different interests in society to 
reach a broad consensus in society on what is in the best interest of the 
whole community and how this can be achieved. It also requires a 
comprehensive and long-term perspective on what is needed for sustainable 
human development and how to make the goals of such development. This 
can only result from an understanding of the historical, cultural, and social 
contexts of a given society or community. 

4.1.6 Equity and inclusiveness 

A society's well being depends on ensuring that all its members feel 
that they have a stake in it and do not feel excluded from the mainstream 
society. This requires all groups, but particularly the most vulnerable, to 
have opportunities to improve or maintain they are well being. 
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4.1.7 Effectiveness and efficiency 

Good governance means that processes and institutions produce 
results that meet society's needs while making the best use of resources at 
their disposal. The concept of efficiency in the context of good governance 
also covers the sustainable use of the environment. 

4.1.8 Accountability 

Accountability is a crucial requirement of good governance. Not only 
governmental institutions but the private sector and civil society 
organizations must be accountable to the public and their institutional 
stakeholders. Who is responsible for who varies depending on whether 
decisions or actions taken are internal or external to an organization or 
institution. In general, an organization or an institution is responsible to 
those who will be affected by its decisions or actions. Accountability cannot 
be enforced without transparency and the rule of law. 
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Chapter 5 

Dynamic of Exclusion and Inclusion 

Many writers assert that Universalizations of the concept of the 
'citizen' serve to hide the realities of citizenship exclusions under a veil of 
formal equality. [1] Different people have vastly different capabilities and 
opportunities to engage in political, social, and civic, but the formulations of 
state policy often exclude the needs and experiences of particular groups. [2] 

Feminists, race, and disability writers and movements have been at the 
forefront of this. [3] At the center of their arguments is the need to uncover 
the reality of the citizen often conceived as 'male-white-able-bodied' and to 
take action to enable minority groups to participate in social, political, and 
civic life, defining and claiming their rights to become equal, active citizens. 

A body of contemporary writing around the inclusions and exclusions 
of citizenship emphasizes the multiple and interlocking oppressions and 
disadvantages that marginalized groups often face. [4] Fraser sets out a 
conceptual spectrum of difficulty and injustice, ranging from primarily 
economic forms to primary cultural forms (formulated around identities, 
which construct power). She argues that economic and cultural forms of 
unfairness and disadvantage often interlock, produce, legitimize, and 
maintain each other, giving rise to what she terms 'bivalent collectivities.' 

Caste, for example, is often experienced as a bivalent collectivity, since 
it embodies both economic disadvantages through 'religiously sanctioned 
segregation and ordering of occupations with the lowest castes associated 
with the most stigmatized occupations,' and symbolic devaluations, which 
define the lowest castes as despised and legitimate various forms of 
injustice. [5] 

Mamdani's analysis of post-colonial states in Africa also illustrates this 
point. He argues that the history of colonialism traditional white elites as 
economically and culturally privileged 'citizens' (whose lives were shaped by 
'modem law,' 'culture' and 'religion') and the colonized black majority as 
devalued 'subjects' (whose lives were shaped by 'customary law,' 'paganism' 
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and ritual'). As Kabeer argues, while race may no longer be the main line of 
exclusion defining relations between individuals and die sta:c. The value 
systems on which society was structured during colonial periods Tcmain 
institutionalized. 

Kabeer argues that, while often interrelated, "different forms of 
disadvantage have their own distinct logiest and strategic responses."[6] 
Drawing on Fraser, she argues that where disadvantage is mainly economic, 
people are likely to mobilize around their interests and formulate demands 
in terms of redistribution. Where problem is primarily based on value 
systems, mobilization is more likely to be around questions of identity and 
claims expressed in terms of recognition. 

This produces a potential tension: the logic of addressing resource- 
based disadvantage and of calls for redistribution is impartial. At the same 
time, the philosophy of solving an identity-based problem and of demands 
for recognition is diversity. This tension is particularly problematic for those 
bivalent collectivities disadvantaged by the interlocking dynamics of both 
resources and valuation. 

Kabeer’s point highlights a paradox over the calls for rights to 
inclusion and redistribution seen in many citizenship struggles. As Ellison 
argues, the efforts of marginalized groups often express a demand for 
inclusion while 'simultaneously challenging the nature of what it means to 
be included.' That is, 'the basis of social membership, the principles 
informing resource allocations and the means of access to resources 
themselves.' 

Given these conflicting logics, some contemporary writing has raised 
the question of whether citizenship struggles for recognition can form an 
active resistance to injustice, inequality, domination, and oppression. [7] To 
some, such' recognition politics' is too fragmented and removed from the 
economic realm to mount resistance, arguments which have led to a call for 
an emphasis on redistribution rather than "divisive identity politics."[8] 
Others, such as Young, highlight that such arguments reduce social justice 
to redistribution alone. This, she argues, 'ignores the social and institutional 
relations which determine patterns of inequality,' and "even when the focus 
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shifts to non- material goods such as health and education, the concept of 
redistribution treats them as if they were static objects as opposed to social 
relations." [9] 

Young argues that attention should see he shifted to social justice as 
understood in terms of oppression (an institutional constraint on self¬ 
development) and domination (an institutional constraint on self- 
determination) since this enables a conceptualization of 'justice which refers 
not only to redistribution but also to the institutional conditions necessary 
for the development and exercise of individual capacities and group rights.' 
She argues that social justice requires "not the melting away of differences 
which construct relations of power, but institutions which promote and 
respect group differences without oppression."[ro] 

For Mouffe, democracy depends on citizens' identifying with different 
groups and working together to make demands. She conceptualizes 
citizenship as an "articulating principle that affects different subject 
positions of the social agent ... while allowing for a plurality of specific 
allegiances and the respect for individual liberty".[11] She asserts that 
citizenship should be seen as a chain of 'equivalence,' a concept which, as 
Cornwall and Gaventa note, implies being given 'equal value' through respect 
for diversity, in contrast to 'equality,' which means to 'be like.' 

This chain is dynamically formed through different social struggles 
that shape a democratic 'we' in opposition to the 'them' of inequality and 
domination, without eliminating difference. Thus, for Mouffe, rather than 
citizenship rights being constructed and mediated through formal political 
mechanisms, they are built and negotiated within the multi-sited arenas of 
citizenship struggles. As each citizen group collectively identifies with the 
democratic demands of the others, perceiving them as equivalent in working 
to overcome the forces of domination and inequality, each might take on 
board the others' democratic demands while pursuing theft own projects.[12] 
Mouffe thus perceives group differences as constitutive of democratic 
processes, in the sense that, as different social groups' identity theft claims 
are equivalent to each other, their understandings of the forces of 
domination and inequality are broadened beyond the particularism of their 
specific struggles. 
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However, Mouffe argues that group identities should not be translated 
into group rights or inserted into the definition of citizenship, since this, in 
her view, would be to essentialize that identity. She argues that "it is true 
that the pretense of universality ... relegated all particularity and difference 
to the private, which has contributed to the exclusion of women. But that 
does not mean that the answer is to introduce women's so-called specific 
tasks into the very definition of citizenship". [13] 

As Isin and Wood argue, however, to make identities irrelevant to 
citizenship is to ignore their relatively durable institutionalizations in 
discourse and practice. In overlooking this, Mouffe ultimately conflates 
citizenship and status and promotes citizenship as a 'master political 
identity.' That is, to argue that citizenship as an articulating subject position 
could efface the ethnic and religious identities which fuel the complexities of 
citizenship struggles in many areas of the world is to underplay the 
durability of these identities and their centrality to citizenship itself. Many 
writers thus argue that the problem lies in need to affirm identities, which 
construct relations of power in order then to transcend them, without 
freezing these identities as essential differences and thus producing further 
forms of oppression. [14] 

Isin and Wood, Fraser, Lister, and Taylor argue that different claims to 
group identity can be conceptualized as forms of citizenship rights, such as 
gendered citizenship, ethnic citizenship, ecological citizenship, or, indeed 
national citizenship, which is itself a form of group identity. In this 
formulation, citizenship is an "ensemble of different forms of belonging."[15] 
Drawing on Mouffe's conceptualization of identity, it can be seen that not 
only is citizenship differentiated across individuals, but that each person 
may experience and express different forms of citizenship. [16] 

A person might, for example, express a form of 'social-gendered 
citizenship' through demanding changes in health service provision to 
enable women to achieve better access to the health services they need, and 
a way of 'global economic citizenship' through demanding changes in WTO 
policies to enable better terms of trade. [17] 
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Thinking about citizenship as a differentiated form also points to the 
reality that people can experience citizenship inclusion based on particular 
subject positions while simultaneously experiencing exclusion based on 
others. [18] For example, a person might be conscious of their specific needs 
and experiences as a pastoralist and advocate for these politically, thus 
expressing a form of'pastoralist citizenship,' while remaining unconscious of 
their particular needs and experiences as a female. 

Many writers note, however, that the concept of multiple, citizenship 
holds dangers in deconstructing identity-interests to a level where no 
common identification for collective action remains. [19] Emphasizing the 
need to affirm identities, which construct relations of power in order then to 
transcend them, however, both Lister and Leca argue that acknowledging 
the many differences within groups does not preclude solidarity and 
collective action. As Lister asserts, this is not to promote the elimination of 
variation in citizenship, rather 'a universalism which stands in creative 
tension to diversity and difference and challenges the divisions and 
exclusionary inequalities which stem from variety. [20] 

Lister terms this conception of citizenship a call for 'differentiated 
universalism' in which "universalism is understood not as false impartiality 
but as a universality of moral commitment to the cultural worth and 
participation of all."[21] As Mouffe argues, acknowledging the plurality of 
citizenship does not mean the abandonment of the 'core principles of liberty 
and equality.' Treating the principle of equivalence as a central element of 
democratic pluralism, thus offers a way out of this perceived impasse 
between universalism and difference, enabling people to draw on the 
emancipator potential of universal principles while demanding equity in 
their diversities. [22] 
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Chapter 6 
Conclusion 


The Modem conception of citizenship as merely a status held under 
the authority of a state has been contested and broadened to include various 
political and social struggles of recognition and restriction and redistribution 
as instances based upon "identity" and "difference" have found new ways of 
articulating their claims as claims to citizenship understood not merely as 
legal status but as political and social recognition and economic 
redistribution. 

While extending the meanings and concepts of citizenship and rights 
is essential. At the same time, there is a growing recognition that entitling all 
citizens to equal rights does not necessarily promote equitable outcomes. 
Paradoxically rather than addressing inequalities, universalism can 
marginalize the already marginal and exacerbate social exclusion, while 
simultaneously marking this under a veneer of formal equality. 

As Kabeer, it is building on Fraser reminds us that there are at least 
two broad reasons for this paradox, deriving from differences in resources 
and recognition. 

The first set of reasons why universal pronouncement may fail has to 
do with inequalities of resources and power, which allow some to claim their 
rights more forcefully than, and often at the expense of others. Concepts of 
citizenship, which intellectual rights from the political and historical 
contexts in which citizens find themselves, and which ignore differences in 
both awareness of rights and the capacities to claim them, will inevitably 
lead to differential outcomes. Those with the resources, power, and 
knowledge to shape definitions of rights and how they are put into practice 
can turn rights discourses and entitlements to their advantage. On the other 
hand, the very structure of exclusions means that the most marginalized are 
often unable to do so. As Ellison argues, imposing a universal set of values 
under the guise of concern for all produces a false uniformity', which hides 
the realities of power and difference that 'make more equal citizens' those 
others: 
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Questions of power and material resources are linked very closely to 
the second set of issues involving identity and difference or what Lister refers 
to as 'a politics of recognition and respect: Citizens' voices derived from 
identities, which are not likely to be heard. How people perceive themselves 
as citizens and how they act to claims their citizenship rights in the first 
place. In turn, perceptions and identities themselves are created by and 
interaction with dominant structures of power and discourse. Feminist, race, 
and disability writers and movements have been at the foremost of 
challenging conceptions of citizenship, which are often based on the reality 
of the 'white- male-able-bodied citizen', leaving little space for the 
recognition of differences. 

With the increasing recognition that for many, the dominant, 
universal conceptions of citizenship are, in practice, hollow and meaningless, 
concern with developing more pluralistic understandings of citizenship, 
growing from and giving recognition to, differing forms of identity, have 
gained new prominence in the contemporary literature. Different claims to 
group identity can be conceptualized as forms of citizenship rights, and that 
citizenship must be understood within differing cultural, ethnic, national, 
and gendered contexts. Citizenship is an 'ensemble of different forms of 
belonging.' 
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